THE BULLETIN OF THE GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE ART OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


A NEw, permanent exhibition, “The Art of Photography” 
is now open to the public in a display occupying eight rooms 
of the George Eastman House. The entire second floor of 
Eastman House has been newly decorated and fitted with 
special lighting. 

Over 200 masterpieces of Photography from 1839 to the 
present, selected from the Eastman House collections, bring 
to visitors a unique presentation of the development of 
photography as an art, and a demonstration of its aesthetic 
capabilities. It is believed that never before has there been 
assembled a more representative exhibition by the great 
photographers of the past and present. 

The exhibition is arranged in chronological order, begin- 
ing with a room devoted to daguerreotypes. Each of the 
eight galleries is decorated in a style reminiscent of the per- 
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iod and each photograph is individually framed. The selec- 
tion and design of the installation is by Nancy Newhall, 
Consultant to the George Eastman House. 


Among the rarities now on view are: A daguerreotype 
bearing the signature of Daguerre the only known photo- 
graph signed by the inventor. 


Three original calotypes by William Henry Fox Talbot, 
inventor of the negative-positive process. 


Twelve portrait photographs, all taken before 1848 by 
the Edinburgh team of David Octavius Hill and Robert 
Adamson. 


Daguerreotypes of famous Americans: Andrew Jackson, 
Daniel Webster, Sam Houston; of pioneering cities—of gold 
mining. 








Portraits by Nadar and Etienne Carjat, of Alexandre 
Dumas, George Sand, Charles Baudelaire and other French 
celebrities of the mid nineteenth century. The work of the 
following contempory photographers is also included: Ansel 
Adams, Minor White, Brett Weston, Aaron Siskind, Dorothea 
Lange, W. Eugene Smith, Henri Cartier-Bresson, Eliot Por- 
ter, William Garnett, Imogen Cunningham, Paul Strand. 

Other rare groups of photographs displayed include: Civil 
War photographs by the camermen of Matthew B. Brady: 
T. H. O'Sullivan and George Barnard. 

Eight photographs by Julia Margaret Cameron, consid- 
ered to ‘be England’s greatest 19th century photographer. 
Her portraits include those of Sir John Herschel, Thomas 
Carlysle, Alfred Lord Tennyson. 

Included also are: twenty-two photographs by Alfred 
Stieglitz, dating from 1886 to 1935; eleven photographs by 
Eugene Atget of Paris, from the private collection of the 
photographer, Man Ray, who first published the work of 
Atget. 


The George Eastman House Collection was founded in 
1949 when the Museum was organized. In 1939, the largest 
private collection on the history of photography, formed by 
Gabriel Cromer, a French lawyer, was acquired by the 
Eastman Kodak Company; this important collection was 
deposited in the Eastman House in 1949. 

Since then other private collections have been acquired 
and individual photographs been added by purchase, ex- 
change, or gift. Of particular importance was the generous 
gift of the late Alden Scott Boyer in 1950, who presented 
Eastman House with his entire collection. 


The exhibition represents only a fraction of the collections; 
remaining works are available for study on appointment. 


THE JACK-RABBITS OF THE 
MOVIE BUSINESS 


LIKE HALF-RUINED CASTLES, with a period air about their 
trampled red carpets and worn gilt, the grotesquely luxuri- 
ant movie theatres of the 1920’s survive into the present. 
Huge, pretentious, tasteless, they nevertheless were once the 
refuge of millions who hurried in from daytime shopping, or 
else after supper, with the dishes still soaking unscraped in 
a pan in the kitchen sink. 

The most extravagant were pseudo-Spanish, pseudo-Moor- 
ish, pseudo-Egyptian in style, their vast spaces vibrating to 
the sound of the symphonic orchestra in the pit; but all of 
this crudely ambitious architecture had superseded another 
type of moving picture theatre developed just before World 
War I. This earlier type was seen at its purest in the small 
towns of America. It was small, and functional rather than 
decorative. The place was simply an oblong box, with a re- 
cessed front leading into the ticket office. Posters and ad- 
vertising stills pictured the more exciting moments of the 
program, acting as mute barkers in the open-air approach 
and in the minute lobby behind the facade. A pianist, soli- 
tary at his piano in the dusk of the interior, kept silence 
from intervening between screen and audience. 
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Sinclair Lewis commemorates one such movie theatre in 
his book Main Street (1920), where he names it “The Rose- 
bud,” and demonstrates how it provides the major recreation 
for the fictitious town of Gopher Prairie, Minnesota. To “The 
Rosebud” on many evenings flock not only the hired girls, 
but also their employer couples, the latter, as they take their 
seats, “boisterously greeted by every other couple” in the 
audience. 


But the Gopher Prairie “Rosebud” and its kind were, his- 
torically considered, only the second phase of expansion 
for the separate housing of motion pictures, which original- 
ly had been cradied as novelty acts in otherwise live vaude- 
ville programs. The first phase, in which films broke away 
from the overpowering presence of vaudeville, began after 
the turn of the century, and by 1906 was booming. This was 
the day of the nickelodeon. The nickelodeon was not a 
mechanical piano in which you inserted a coin, as that pop- 
ular song erroneously led you to believe. It was instead a 
tiny theatre, normally one story high, twenty-five feet wide 
and about seventy feet deep. “Its [interior] walls are paint- 
ed red,” Joseph Medill Patterson wrote in The Saturday 
Evening Post. “The seats are ordinary kitchen chairs, not 
fastened ... Last year or the year before it was probably a 
second-hand clothier’s, a pawn shop or cigar store.” To avoid 
the expense of a theatrical license ($500.00 a year), most 
nickelodeons or nicolets limited their seating to 199, the 
absolute capacity which would still qualify for the cheaper 
amusement license. Continuous performances were the rule 
in many nickelodeons—in others, performances at stated in- 
tervals, admission, of course, five cents. 


The character of the audience varied with the locality, 
Patterson pointed out, but children comprised 33 per cent 
of the crowd anywhere. Young women were scarce, older 
women and sailors abundant. In the large cities, the greater 
part of the audience couldn’t speak English. 


The average show consisted of four films, running in all 
to about an hour's screening time, and relieved by the ex- 
hibition of three or four illustrated songs on slides. Many 
places changed their program every second day. A pianist 
and a drummer usually took care of the music; this was 
preferrable to a mechanical piano which, insensitive to the 
mood of the film, might grind out ragtime in a death scene. 


As business soared wildly, The Billboard remarked in Oc- 
tober, 1906, “Store shows and five-cent picture houses might 
properly be called the jack-rabbits of the business of public 
entertaining. No one is in a position to even estimate the num- 
ber of these exhibits which are now in operation; for an esti- 
mate covering today would be worthless tomorrow. In the 
middle-sized towns locations are being eagerly sought and 
no one can tell what the total will eventually be.” 


In spite of all difficulties, the publication attempted a 
survey of the field, issuing a short questionnaire and dis- 
closing the results in the issue of December 15th. Although 
there are returns from 34 states and Canada, the list is lu- 
dicrously inadequate, and must have been recognized as 
such. According to this “comprehensive” record, there were 
only six nickelodeons in the entire state of New York, and 


none in New York City at all! Obviously the proprietors 
were shy of statistics. 


Most of the nickelodeons in the list are named just that, 
or Theatorium or Electric. But there are a few Magics and 
Bijous (including a chain of three Bijou Dreams in Phila- 
delphia ), a California chain of La Petites, and then a scat- 
tering of Dreamlands, Fairylands and Happylands. One 
town has a Sans Souci, another an Idlehour. With uncanny 


prophecy for the architecture of the future, Kansas City lists 
a Moorish Palace. 


Marcus Loew, later president of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
Pictures, describes a nickelodeon in Covington, Kentucky, 
around 1907, where the proprietor was a house painter who 
had converted the first floor of his house for use as a theatre. 
The motion picture projector stood on a shelf at the rear of 
the seating space. At the other end hung a white sheet. 


“It was time for the show to begin. A few people were 
waiting to purchase tickets. These were made of pasteboard 
by the proprietor, who was also the ticket seller. After the 
patrons were supplied with tickets the door was opened by 
the colored porter and the audience allowed to pass in. 
When all were seated, the door was locked, and the painter- 
proprietor collected the tickets, which could be used again. 
This accomplished, the proprietor climbed a ladder to the 
partition which held the machine. The show began.” [From 
an interview in The New York Times, Sept. 7, 1913.] 


Loew himself afterward opened a nickelodeon in Cincin- 
nati (first day’s attendance: 4,993), then nickelodeons in 
New York and Brooklyn. In Brooklyn the enterprise started 
discouragingly, but Loew built his first day’s receipts of ten 
cents into a profit of $63,000 for the year. Everywhere the 
business was phenomenal. By the end of 1908, The New York 
Times estimated that capital of $40,000,000 was invested in 
about 10,000 nickelodeons countrywide which employed 
100,000 and took in $3,000,000 a week. Weekly attendance 
all over the country was set at 45,000,000. 


By 1913, estimates of the number of picture shows in the 
United States had risen to 18,000. Daily attendance in the 
entire country was figured at 10,800,000. But by that time, 
the four and five-reel feature film was making its appearance. 
These cost more money to make than the short reels; they 
were sold to the exhibitors at an advanced price; exhibitors 
accordingly raised admission prices. The true nickelodeons 
now began to vanish, dissolving into the “Rosebud” theatres 
of Sauk Center and Gopher Prairie. 


There was a period of uncertainty, however (1913-1914), 
when some exhibitors, holding doggedly to the nickel price, 
tried to retain their audience by piling up the short reels in 
a bargain program. Over the angry cries of more conserv- 
ative competitors. “The Big Nickel” Theatre in Portland, 
Maine, played 11 reels for five cents. 


But the old system was dead. In February, 1914, Moving 
Picture World was inquiring: “Is the ‘Nickel Show’ on the 
Wane?” The answer was yes. But the jack-rabbits, in their 
best days, had lured many nickels, and the nickels had 
stacked into fortunes. In fond gratitude, someone has even 
called the encrusted castles of today “sublimated nickelo- 
deons.” 


G. P. 


AMERICA'S FIRST NEWS 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Most uistoriIANs of photography, including J. M. Eder, 
Robert Taft, Helmut and Alison Gernsheim and the writer, 
have stated that the first news of Daguerre’s discovery came 
to America in the form of a letter written by Samuel F. B. 
Morse to his brothers, published in their newspaper, the 
New York Observer, on April 20, 1839. 


Nicholas Dean has brought to our attention an earlier 
press report of Daguerre’s still-secret process, which ap- 
peared in the Museum of Foreign Literature, Science and 
Art, published in Philadelphia in March, 1839. On pages 
341-43 of Vol. VII of this periodical there is reprinted an 
article on the daguerreotype from the London periodical 
The Spectator, Feb. 2, 1839. 

Unlike Morse, the anonymous writer of The Spectators 
review had not himself seen any daguerreotypes, and relied 
upon published descriptions as well as “private information.” 
This did not prevent him from editorializing upon the future 
of photography: 

We have not seen one impression of these light-created 
monochromes, but we venture to predict that they will pre- 
sent an appearance of shadowy insubstantiality combined 
with the rigidity and fixedness of a model, which will, after 
the first blush of novelty, fall upon the eye, and render them 
only valuable as models for the painter's use; as it is, they 
require his touch to vivify, and, in some instances, to com- 
plete them ...We make these remarks not to disparage the 
value of a discovery the most remarkable in the history of 
art, nor, assuredly, to depreciate the ingenuity and persever- 
ance of the inventor; but for the two fold purpose of calming 
the apprehensions of the more humble class of artists, who 
may fancy that their occupation’s gone, and of preparing 
our readers not to expect the beauties of Rembrandt's chia- 
roscuro in the engravings produced by the Daguerreotype ... 

“The influence of this invention on painting will be very 
great, and (we think) beneficial also: the increasing exacti- 
tude of delineation superinduced by its use will make peo- 
ple more critical in their appreciation of the verisimilitude 
of pictures, and painters will find a much higher degree of 
correctness required of them in the delineation of living 
forms and moving objects; pictures will become more true 
and more animated, for every artist will be eager to escape 
the reproach of a mere copyist of the Daguerreotype. We 
hail this important discovery, therefore, as one equally valu- 
able to art as the powerloom and steam-engine to manufac- 
ture, and the drill and steam-plough to agriculture.” 


B. N. 
ABSTRACTS 


The Development of Scientific Photography in Pre-Revolutionary and 
Soviet Russia. K. V. Chibisov. Photographic Journal, Ci (May, 1961) 129-48. Illus. 


A REMARKABLY detailed account of Russian photography, 
from early daguerreotype work of A. F. Grekov and S. L. 
Lovitskii to the present. The author acknowledges the prior- 
ities of Daguerre, Talbot and Archer in the invention of the 
basic 19th century process, but makes a number of claims 
for his fellow countrymen which appear unrecorded else- 
where in Western literature. Thus it is asserted that in 1882 
I. V. Bolyrev had a practical transparent film (seven years 
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before George Eastman), that the curtain shutter was in- 
vented by S. G. Yurkovskii; and that a one-shot color camera 
was designed by E. Kozlovski in 1889. The progress of the 
scientific investigation of the photographic process is re- 
viewed, and an account of photography applied to scientific 
research concludes with a concise description of techniques 
employed to photograph the far side of the moon on October 
7, 1959—a feat which, the author states, “should be mentioned, 
with some justice, as an outstanding achievement of Soviet 
science and technology.” The article is documented with 99 
footnotes all of which, except for two references to Eder’s 
Geschichte der Photographie, list Russian sources. The arti- 
cle forms a valuable supplement to the historical account of 
Russian accomplishments in photography contributed by 
Ippolit Vasilevich Sikolov and V. A. Yashtold-Govorko in 
The Focal Encyclopedia. 


The History of Color Photography. i—The Gay Nineties. R. C. Smith. Photog- 
raphy (London), XVI (May, 1961), 20-31. 


A BRIEF RESUME of the pioneer color photographic systems 
of Gabriel Lippmann, Frederick Eugene Ives, John Joly and 
James McDonough, illustrated with photographs of appa- 
ratus in the Royal Photographic Socicty’s Museum. A “one- 
shot” camera for taking separation negatives, designed by 
Wallace Bennetto of Newquay is described but not illustrated. 
[Abstractor’s Note: The year when this early color camera 
was introduced is not given: it would be interesting to know 


if it precedes Louis Ducos du Hauron’s Chromographoscope 
of 1897.] 


SILENT STAR PARADE 


DANCING MOTHERS with Clara Bow and Conway Tearle 


BEAUMONT NEWHALL, Director JAMES CARD, Vice-Director NATH 


SUMMER EVENING film series in the Dryden Theatre have 
become a traditional prelude to the regular fall subscription 
season. This year the summer series will begin Monday, 
August 22 at 8:00 P.M. with the showing of the first of a 
schedule of ten silent film programs. 

These popular cinema soirees are free to the first five- 
hundred subscribers to the new fall-to-spring film series. 
Memberships are now available at $10.00 each; each mem- 
bership provides for the admission of two persons to the 
entire film series which will run from September 25, 1961 
through March 7, 1962. 

The summer series this year, “Silent Star Parade,” will 
be dedicated to the greatest artists of the silent era. Some 
of the films will be shown for the first time in the Dryden 
Theatre; others will be repeated from previous series. 

The complete schedule for the Summer Series follows: 
Monday, August 21 CHAPLIN REVUE 

The Idle Class, Easy Street and other Chaplin films. 
Tuesday, August 22 ROBIN HOOD 

Douglas Fairbanks, Alan Hale, 

Enid Bennett, Wallace Beery 
Wednesday, August 23 

Clara Bow, Alice Joyce, 

Conway Tearle, Norman Trevor 
Thursday, August 24 ON THE NIGHT STAGE 

William S. Hart, Rhea Mitchell, Arthur Edeson 
Friday, August 25 THE LAST COMMAND 

Emil Jannings, Evelyn Brent, William Powell 
Saturday, August 26 

Greta Garbo, John Gilbert 
Monday, August 28 THE AMATEUR GENTLEMAN 

Richard Barthelmess, Dorothy Dunbar 
Tuesday, August 29 SHOOTING STARS 

Brian Aherne 
Wednesday, August 30 

Buster Keaton 
Thursday, August 31 

Mary Pickford 


TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS 
AMERICA IN DAGUERREOTYPES 
New Hope Historical Society, New Hope, Pa. 
July 21—Aug. 13 
THE INTERPRETIVE PHOTOGRAPHY 
OF LEWIS W. HINE 
Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
Aug. 4—Sept. 10 
THE INVISIBLE WORLD REVEALED 
Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Minn. 
July 9—Aug. 6 
GARDNER’S PHOTOGRAPHIC SKETCHBOOK 
OF THE WAR 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
June 28—Aug. 15 
SEVEN CONTEMPORARY PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Akron Art Institute, Akron, Ohio 
June 12—July 30 


DANCING MOTHERS 


LOVE 


THE NAVIGATOR 


STELLA MARIS 


AN LYONS, Assistant Director GEORGE PRATT, Assistant Curator of Motion Pictures 


ROBERT DOTY, Assistant Curator of Photography WARREN STEVENS, Curatorial Assistant JAROMIR STEPHANY, Curatorial Assistant. 
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